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THE VATICAN AND 
MOSCOW 


Mr. McMauon: The recent trip of Father Orlemanski to Mos- 
cow had a dramatic background. Ergo, the trip was dramatic. The 
background was a twenty-year conflict between Soviet Russia and 
the Vatican, and, moreover, people are wondering whether this con- 
flict is going to continue in the postwar world. 


Mr. Gurian: Stalin realizes that the relations between the Vati- 
can and the Soviet Union are very important. Russian troops are ad- 
vancing into Catholic Poland; Russian troops will advance into 
Catholic Slovakia. There is much bad will against Russia caused by 
the belief that there was persecution of religion in Russia and that 
it is still going on in the Soviet Union. A cabinet composed of Catho- 
lics and Communists was just formed in Italy. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: The invitation extended to Father Orleman- 
ski by Stalin, it seems to me, is a very significant one at this mo- 
ment. It simply shows that this is another link in Stalin’s consistent 
policy toward creating a good feeling—not only among his neigh- 
bors on Russia’s western front but among all the populaces of west- 
ern Europe—and incidentally, I might say, elsewhere. 


Mr. Garrison: Certainly, the interest in this question and the 
problem itself is world-wide. There was never a time when there 
was so much concern over the problems of religious liberty through- 
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out the world as there is now, and Communism is very closely asso- 
ciated with many of those problems in many other places, as well as 
in the area which Stalin had in mind. 


Mr. McMauon: Many interpret the disciplining of Father Or- 
lemanski, however, as a sign of the closing of the doors for negotia- 
tions between the Vatican and Soviet Russia. If that were so, it 
would not augur well for the future. 


Mr. Garrison: I do not think that that interpretation should 
be put upon it at all. What could have been expected except that 
Father Orlemanski would be disciplined? He left his parish contrary 
to his canonical duties. It was a routine matter for him to be dis- 
ciplined when he got home. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: You are inclined, are you not, to dismiss, 
then, the seriousness of this incident? To be more specific—and we 
have not touched upon this yet—why do you think Stalin did really 
invite Father Orlemanski at this juncture? 


Mr. McMauon: It must be interpreted, it seems to me, in 
terms of Stalin’s foreign policy and the advancement of Russia and 
the rendering of Russia secure. In line with that, Stalin is attempt- 
ing to win the good will, in Europe and throughout the world, of the 
Catholics. I dare say, also, good will in America itself. The five mil- 
lion Poles here are of interest to Stalin in strengthening his support 
for the intentions he has in mind, which I do not want to interpret 
as sinister. 
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Mr. Gurian: I agree with your interpretation of the rationale 
of Stalin’s inviting Father Orlemanski. Orlemanski, however, was 
invited because he was an American Pole and a priest. Stalin tried 
to split the Poles by proving that there was a Polish priest who was 
more pro-Russian than the Polish government-in-exile. I do not 
know if this method is a very fortunate one, but perhaps Stalin is 
not too well acquainted with the mentality of the Catholic church. 
Further, Stalin needs good. will not only in Europe and the United | 
States, but among the fighters of the underground, and there are 
many Catholics among them. Many Catholics are fighting under 
the orders of Marshal Tito; there are strong Catholic forces in the 
French underground; there is the Italian situation. Therefore, it 
makes excellent propaganda for Stalin if a photo can be produced 
which shows him smiling at the side of a Catholic priest. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: Gurian, you, as a specialist in Russian his- 
tory, have pointed out the various suppositions which might be be- 
fore Stalin. I would like to point out certain aspects of the Polish 
situation as they occur to me from the point of view of a Russian. 

After all, from 1920 to 1939—that is, to the beginning of the war 
—there were less than two million Catholics inside Russia, out of a 
population of about 118 million. Consequently, the Catholic situa- 
tion—and I might say the Catholic situation so far as internal Rus- 
sian affairs are concerned—was the same thing as the Polish situa- 
tion; because the Russians usually think of Poles as Catholics and 
Catholics as Poles (there are hardly any other Poles except Catholics). 
The Catholic situation was relatively unimportant in those days. 
Now the situation is apt to change tremendously. Consequently, 
there will be larger elements of Polish population—perhaps ten to 
fifteen millions—within the domains of Russia. Stalin, the realist 
that he is, certainly wants to have a good relationship with these 
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Poles and a good foundation upon which to work with them. I do 
not know what your reaction to that is, Garrison. You, of course, 
have a different point of view as a Protestant church historian. 
Does that point of view appeal to you? 


Mr. Garrison: You have brought up the question of a general 
reaction of Catholic populations in many places, which may be 
somewhat different from the question of the Vatican’s reaction, for 
the Vatican has specific problems of its own of a diplomatic sort in 
connection with the protection of Catholic interests in the area 
immediately involved. I am inclined to think that this gesture of 
Stalin will be highly appreciated by Catholics throughout the world. 
As I said before, I do not think that the disciplining of Father 
Orlemanski will be taken as a very significant thing. The Vatican, 
therefore, is left in a position where it has assumed no responsibility 
whatever for the conduct of affairs or for the opening of negotiations 
with the Soviet government, but is, at the same time, in a position 
to take advantage of any developments that may occur. Isn’t that 
right? 


Mr. McMauon: I agree with that, except to say that because of 
historical circumstances the Vatican’s liberty there is circum- 
scribed. By that I mean that Poland is a Catholic nation, and the 
Vatican certainly will not favor Stalin at the expense of the Catholic 
Poles. Hence, the Vatican will move with great care, I think, at the 
present time in effecting any working agreement. At the same 
time, the Vatican does not regard itself, I am sure, as an instru- 
ment of Polish nationalism. So within these limitations I could 
quite agree with you in the possibility of something important 
coming out of this. _ 


Mr. Garrison: At a moment of changing sovereignties possibly 
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over a considerable area, it is certainly wise and diplomatic for the 
Vatican not to take sides in advance. It cannot anticipate Stalin’s 
seizure of Poland. 


Mr. McManon: That would help us explain the treatment 
accorded to Father Orlemanski, then? 


Mr. GARRISON: I think so. 


Mr. GurRIAN: The Vatican was not in a position to accept a 
Polish priest as a negotiator with Russia. Stalin committed a 
blunder trying to impose upon the Vatican a negotiator, and, there- 
fore, it was necessary to repudiate Father Orlemanski. I agree with 
you, completely, McMahon, that that does not mean that in the 
future other negotiations will be impossible. 


Mr. Garrison: I wonder if it was a blunder. Do you think that 
it was? 


Mr. GuriAn: It was a blunder, because it made the opening of 
negotiations not easier, but more difficult. 


Mr. Garrison: But actual negotiations must be postponed for a 
considerable time anyway. Certainly there is no possibility of any 
very immediate development of diplomatic relations with Stalin 
which touch upon these Catholic interests in Poland—the control 
of which the Vatican is certainly not yet willing to admit. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: This is, of course, a rather speculative dis- 
cussion right now, in so far as it deals with events which are still in 
the future, But let us say something more definite as to the postu- 
lations between the Vatican and Moscow, of what nature they have 
been, and what is the historical lesson which we can draw. Mc- 
Mahon, as a Catholic, what would you like to say to this? 
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Mr. McManon: I might take it up from the viewpoint of theory. 
There is absolutely no chance of any compatibility of principles 
between Catholicity and Communism. The ideologies are as diverse 
as a square and a circle. The Communistic philosophy has no room 
for the idea of God; there is no difference between matter and spirit, 
and so forth. On every major point there is a basic conflict in the 
order of theory. 


Mr. GurIAN: I agree with you, McMahon. I would also like to 
add to that that the Communists do not believe that there is a 
possibility of a peace between Communists and the Catholic reli- 
gion. Marx, Lenin, and Stalin have very often stated that. They 
have said that Communism and atheism are identical. Therefore, 
from his point of view, Pope Pius XI and Stalin agree—only for 
different reasons—that there is no possibility of a peace between 
Communism and the Catholic religion as such. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: Very well, we are agreed on that. But isn’t 
there a clause in the program of the Communist party—and that 
clause was in there from the very beginning, as I recollect it—which 
says that there is complete freedom of religion and worship in 
Russia? How would you reconcile that with your preceding state- 
ment, Gurian, and what you say about the actual practical history 
of Communism and religion in Russia? 


Mr. GourrAn: Lenin stated very often that he did not believe 
that one can wipe out religion at once. He emphasized the so-called 
social roots of religion. Therefore he believed that religion would 
disappear only slowly. Stalin, observing the developments in Russia, 
realized that religion could not be wiped out, at once. He saw that 
all the methods to wipe out religion by open or indirect persecu- 
tions were not useful. Therefore, for practical reasons, he postponed 
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the disappearance of religion. At the same time that he personally 
maintains his atheistic belief he tries to reach working agreements 
with religious groups. 


Mr. McMauon: Another reason for the change is that Russia’s 
foreign policy was seen to be handicapped by antireligious measures 
at home. Thus, when the war broke out, when the threat of Nazi 
aggression called for the utmost unity among the Russian people, 
these leaders saw that conciliation was in order. But, Bobrinskoy, 
does that mean therefore that this opportunistic policy toward 
religion is something that will die out tomorrow? 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: I would hate to give a positive answer to that. 
IT am no prophet. But it seems to me that Stalin has gone out of his 
way to show his changed and now friendly attitude toward the 
Russian church. He has very much approved the policy of the 
leaders of the Orthodox church. At the present time during the 
war he has frequently commended them and has repeatedly pub- 
licly expressed his confidence in their loyalty and patriotism. 

I have been speaking about the Orthodox church all the time. 
There are other religious bodies in Russia. Garrison, you are the 
specialist in the history of these; what about the Protestant sects? 


Mr. Garrison: To be sure, there are Protestants in Russia— 
more, in fact, than there are Catholics, I should say. Certainly, 
there are more than two million members of these sects and inde- 
pendent evangelicals. They were treated rather well in the early 
stages of the revolution when the screws were being put on the 
Orthodox church. Then, later, they were not treated so well. They 
have largely scattered now, so that it is difficult to get any sta- 
tistics about them. It is very likely they will come back, however. 

But I want to say, McMahon, while you were speaking of the 
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atheistic ideology of Communism, which, ef course, is true, that 
it is one thing for a movement to have a philosophy—a metaphysic 
of that kind—and it is another thing for it to develop a working 
social philosophy which takes very little account of that fact. I 
conceive of a collectivism (in fact, I see it developing in Russia 
now) in which the dogmatic atheism has very little place and in 
which the old slogan (it was always a slogan rather than a prin- 
ciple) that religion is ‘the opiate of the people” will have very little 
use. You remember that this nation of ours was founded upon a 
philosophy which was a secularist philosophy. 


Mr. McMauon: That is quite in line with the evolution toward 
religion in Russia and the new opportunistic policy that has come 
out. But I should like to make the point, in regard to the oppor- 
tunism behind it, that even the most powerful leader in the state 
cannot overnight change his tactics and once more return to 
persecution because there is developing in Russia a feeling on the 
part of the people that religion is tolerated by the government. 
Even if the Soviet leaders wanted to change, I do not believe that 
they would find it very easy to change. I am speaking this way 
because I am rather optimistic about the religious future in Russia. 
I do not expect, overnight, any full religious freedom, but I think 
that we shall see a continuation of this evolution. I would like to 
add just one point. Very recently the Chicago Daily News announced 
in some matter from its foreign correspondent in Moscow that 
classes in Catholic religion will be offered to Polish children in 
schools in the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: That goes along with the generally announced 
restored privileges of the Orthodox church. Seminaries will be re- 
opened and other facilities will be given back. 
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Mr. GuRIAN: It would be wrong to judge the Russian situation 
according to the philosophical principles of Stalin and his friends. 
They, of course, have remained atheists. But I would merely like to 
quote a historical example. Napoleon remained an atheist when he 
concluded a concordat with the papacy. Why did he conclude a con- 
cordat? For practical reasons, because he realized that religion 
could not be taken away from the people. So Stalin, although he 
may remain personally an atheist and although officially that phi- 
losophy is not abandoned, may abandon that atheist philosophy 
in practice. He will probably do it first in relation to the Orthodox 
church; but I am sure that he will also be interested in reaching a 
working agreement with the Catholic church—not because he be- 
comes more friendly to religion, but because the Catholic church is 
a world power and is a power of utmost importance in territories in 
eastern Europe which he claims for Russia. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: That raises the whole question of how many 
Catholics there are in Poland. Of course, we have mentioned the 
small number of Catholics in Russia up to 1939. But how many 
Catholics were there in Poland before 1939? 


Mr. GuriANn: The majority of the Polish population belonged to 
the Roman Catholic church. Among the Ukrainians there was a 
strong group, the so-called Unia church, which also recognized the 
authority of the papacy. Now Stalin claims certain territories, which 
formerly belonged to Poland, for Russia. Therefore, he is interested 
in reaching a working agreement with the Catholic church. Before 
he had had no Catholic subjects. Now he claims territories with a 
strong Catholic group, and that is the reason that he will be inter- 
ested in reaching an agreement with the Vatican. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: That brings us to another fundamental ques- 
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tion—precisely this question which you have mentioned. Why may 
Moscow and the Vatican eventually work out an agreement? Why 
is it advantageous? Or is it really advantageous for both sides? 


Mr. McManon: I believe that it is very necessary. We can and 
we must get on a practical level of cooperation between the two. Of 
course, during my days of advocating aid to Russia I have, as a 
Catholic, been accused of violating a papal encyclical to the effect 
that ‘Communism, being intrinsically wrong, no one who would 
save Christian civilization may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever.” | 

That phrase might be interpreted to mean that Catholics may 
have no relation with Communism whatsoever. But that is false, as 
witness, for example, in 1922, when negotiations were begun between 
the Vatican and Soviet Russia. They did fail, but if negotiations are 
really undertaken, we can look forward to a time when such nego- 
tiations might succeed in the postwar world, if not before that time. 


Mr. Garrison: You do not see that as necessarily taking the 
form of a concordat, do you? 


Mr, McMauon: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Garrison: Take, for example, the existing concordat of 
1925, with Poland. 


Mr. McMauown: A concordat would be a highly technical in- 
strument employed in circumstances that I do not think are realized 
here. It would take the form, in this relation between Russia and 
the Vatican, of a working agreement, of a mode of living—a modus 
vivendi—in which certain minimum demands on the part of the 
Vatican would be met. 
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Mr. Garrison: A concordat is a modus vivendi. It is a mode of 
living at least, but it is.... 


Mr. McMauon: It is more formal. 
Mr. GARRISON: ... . more permanent. 


Mr. McManon: It is far more formal than the thing I would 
work out in this case. 


Mr. Garrison: But as to its content, it has to do with church 
interest, church property, the status of the clergy, their exemp- 
tions, the appointment of clergy, and especially of bishops, and 
cooperation of the government. Would you anticipate that sort of 
thing? 


Mr. McMauon: Precisely. But simply because all those ele- 
ments are found in many concordats, I do not anticipate a con- 
cordat in this case. I would say that the working agreement would 
include certain things regarding church schools and seminaries 
and the religious press. But all these formalities about the appoint- 
ment of bishops by the head of the state, and so forth, I think, are 
simply not in point here at all. Gurian, would you agree? 


Mr. Gurian: We are in agreement that there never was a con- 
cordat between Russia and the Vatican, and I regard it as extremely 
unlikely that a concordat will ever be concluded. That does not, 
however, exclude the possibility of reaching a practical under- 
standing. For instance, the Vatican would be satisfied if Catholic 
priests were admitted into Russia, if teaching of religion were made 
possible, if Catholic churches could be opened, if Catholic congre- 
gations could be founded, and so on. Such agreements are not 
necessarily concordats. They can be reached by official or even 
unofficial negotiations. 
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Mr. Garrison: In other words, liberty is what you want? 


Mr. McManon: Surely. I do not want merely a working agree- 
ment with the Vatican. I want the realization of full religious liberty 
in Russia eventually. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: In other words, what we have been discussing 
right now—the question of concordats and working agreements 
and so forth—refers more or less to particular details, detailed 
arrangements, and agreement. But this undoubtedly raises a 
certain general issue with regard to general religious freedom versus 
detailed arrangement, versus diplomatic deals. This question, I 
believe, is rather down your alley, Garrison, isn’t it? 


Mr. Garrison: I am certainly more interested in that ques- 
tion than I am in either concordats or working agreements be- 
tween governments and specific churches. Concordats, as I view 
them, are not instruments of religious liberty; they are instruments 
for the maintenance of a particular relationship between a given 
government and a given church. 


Mr. McMauon: Of course the church speaks only for itself. 
It makes this agreement as regards the Catholics. 


Mr. Garrison: Yes, I know. I observed that in the questions 
which Father Orlemanski asked, unofficial as he was, there was 
nothing said about general religious liberty, but only about privi- 
leges and rights for Catholics. 

Whatever may be the limitations imposed upon the Vatican (and 
personally I do not think that there are any or should be any in 
regard to speaking a word for religious liberty in general), cer- 
tainly those limits would not apply to an unofficial delegate— 
self-elected ambassador—as he was. I would have liked to hear 
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Father Orlemanski ask Stalin if he was prepared to give religious 
liberty in Russia—not religious liberty to Roman Catholics in 
Russia. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: I am quite sure that Stalin quite consistently 
would answer, “Why, of course there is religious liberty in Russia.” 
There is religious liberty; that is already incorporated into the 
Communist program. Of course, we have spoken of that, and we 
have noticed that there is considerable room for additional agree- 
ment as to the practical implementation of that part of the program. 


Mr. Garrison: I know, but we are likely to be too much checked 
by our own consideration of what is immediately practical. Ameri- 
cans would do well, Protestants and Catholics and Orthodox who 
are among us, not to be embarrassed by the limited possibilities of 
getting religious liberty. 


Mr. McMauon: Of course, I agree. We could tell Stalin to- 
morrow that he must immediately inaugurate a regime of religious 
liberty, but I do not know how we are going to get anywhere that 


way. 
Mr. GARRISON: We are not going to tell him what he must do. 


Mr. McMauon: We have a right to—this is a question of 
morality. 


Mr. Garrison: We are going to tell him what we think he ought 
to do. Let me quote a word from a good pope of a century ago when 
religious liberty was more in its infancy than it is now. It was 
Gregory XVI, and he was talking to the czar of Russia, Czar 
Nicholas I, about the limitations upon the rights of Catholics. He 
was saying to the Czar, who had already said that, things being as 
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they were, he could not go further than just a certain point, ‘Look 
at the United States. Catholics there are perfectly free to exercise 
their religion.”” He meant that they were free, because everybody 
was free. 


Mr. GuriAN: Unfortunately, Russia is not the United States. 
Freedom of religion was unknown in Russia. There was always a 
system of supervision of religion by the state. 


Mr. McMauon: In regard to condemnation by the Catholics, 
Garrison, and the hope of religious restraint, you remember the 
encyclical, Mit brennender Sorge, against naziism, in which the 
Pope did say that Christianity was being exterminated. He surely 
did not mean Catholicity alone, for he spoke about the violation of 
natural rights. When it comes to the question of concordats, of 
course, he is simply representing here his particular church and 
arranging a working agreement which certainly does not exclude 
that full religious liberty which we all like. 

I would like to say in summary, therefore, that progress toward 
full religious freedom, in Russia, and progress toward world peace 
will depend much upon the attitudes of outside peoples. By exag- 
gerating current grievances and difficulties in the political and 
religious spheres, we may very well succeed in driving Russia 
back into her old ways, thereby excluding religious freedom. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what is the importance of the problem of the re- 
lations of the Vatican and Moscow? What has been the result of 
Father Orlemanski’s visit to Moscow? Why is there so much 
American interest in this event? 


. What is the history of the Russian state policy toward religion? 
Is anti-religion a fundamental or incidental aspect of the Com- 
munist doctrine? What has been the development historically of 
Russian Communist religious policy? How successful was Com- 
munist religious persecution in Russia? 


. What interest does Stalin have in working out some agreement 
with the Vatican? How many Roman Catholics are there in Rus- 
sia? In Poland? How does the Polish situation enter into the 
Moscow-Vatican relations? 


. What are the Vatican’s interests in Poland? France? Yugoslavia? 
Spain? Is it true that the Vatican and Moscow have divergent 
interests and views at four different levels: philosophical, reli- 
gious, economic, and diplomatic? Discuss. 


. What is the prospect for religious freedom in Russia? What is the 
present status of religious freedom in Russia? What is the posi- 
tion of non-Catholic religious groups in Russia? 


. What interest should American Catholics have in Russia-Vati- 
can relations? How can all Americans work for religious freedom 
in Russia? 
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The People Savon 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on “Can We Re-educate the Enemy?” broad- 


cast May 21, 1944. 


Most Stimulating 


The discussion today was most 
stimulating. Would that every organi- 
zation and group who are concerning 
themselves with the study of the peace 
might have your message.—A listener 
from Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* 


Wise Program 


I think that it would be very wise 
to have Germany send promising 
young teachers to the United States 
and that certain special courses might 
be arranged. I also believe that the 
right kind of Americans of German 
descent who speak German might well 
be sent to Germany whose duty it 
would be to establish good educational 
ideals and to get the support of the 
people.—A listener from Washington, 
DEG: 

* 
Let Them Take Care of Their 

Own 

All plans for educating Germany 
will be just nothing so far as we are 
concerned.- Let them take -care of 
their own children, just as we let 


listener from Indianapolis, Indiana. 


* 
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Amazed 


I-was amazed to listen to your half- 
hour broadcast about postwar educa- 
tion of German children and not to 
hear one word about education in the 
home before, during, and after school 
days. Nor did I hear anything about 
the influence of the German equiva- 
lent of our Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
girls. 

Who will stop the singing of old 
and new German songs in the home, 
the camp, the beer hall? 

None of your eminent contributors 
attempted to think or explain what he 
would do were Germany or Japan or 
England to conquer our country and 
force their brand of public education 
upon us. Is it not well to search one’s 
soul before speaking in public?—A 
listener from Caldwell, New Jersey. 


* 


Excellent Discussion 


It has just been my pleasure to 
listen to the excellent discussion of 
postwar German education on your 
Rounp TABLE, and I cannot refrain 
from writing some of my own views. 
.... The patriotic recognition of the 
abilities of the Fatherland are not 


going to be brushed aside by any out- 
side and supervised educational pro- 
gram which works either with appar- 
ently sympathetic teachers or not. I 
question very much whether we 
Americans understand these matters 
as much as would be desired, especial- 
ly as we seem to have taken it upon 
ourselves to reform the whole world to 
our way of life..... —A listener from 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


*« 


Send Children to Other Coun- 
tries 


Why not prorate the children of 
Germany for the next twenty-five 
years to the Allied countries to be 
educated along with their children? 
In this way Germany would gradually 
be educated to the ways of the rest of 
the world, and her young people 
would be away from Germany and 
anyone’s power in Germany that 
might try to organize them in another 
war machine. This would keep the 
German war machine from growing 
and give some good citizens to other 
countries, for I am sure that some of 
the young people would not return 
to Germany.—A listener from Phoenix, 


Arizona. 
* 


Must Be Stern 


Permit me to make a comment. I 
think that the discussion was quite 
constructive. As I myself—aithough I 
am not a German—have received 
part of my education in Germany and 
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2s I have seen German education in all 
schools from Volksschule to the uni- 
versity, I feel that I know a little 
about them. In thirteen years of 
close observation of German life, I 
have become convinced that we must 
be very stern with them. I think that 
we have to decree the initial pro- 
cedure. By the way, their psychology 
is such that they will not mind much 
our giving them orders. Naturally, we 
should not make this method perma- 
nent, but I insist that we be stern 
with Germany. We have to—we owe 
it to posterity—if we believe in a 
philosophy of peace and cooperation. 
—A listener from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
* 


Re-educate Ourselves First 


One of the speakers on today’s 
Rounp TABLE suggested that the 
problem of re-educating the German 
people would be greatly simplified if 
we could first manage to re-educate 
ourselves. May I support that sug- 
gestion and add that we might, there- 
by, eliminate both the factionalism 
that creates friction within each of the 
United Nations and the nationalism 
that prevents amicable relations be- 
tween those states? 

The results of that re-education 
might, indeed, be so extraordinarily 
beneficial to ourselves and our asso- 
ciates that the German people them- 
selves would voluntarily adopt it and, 
thus, solve our problem.—A listener 
from Hollywood, California. 
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